CHAP. IV.       THIKST FOR RELIGIOUS ADVENTURE.         SOS

tions, after emulating or surpassing the ancient Bene-
dictine brotherhoods in austerity, poverty, obedience.,
solitude, grew to equal and surpass them in splendour,
wealth, and independent power.

It was this wonderful attribute of the monastic system
to renew its youth, which was the life of mediaeval Chris-
tianity ; it was ever reverting of itself to the first prin-
ciples of its constitution. It seized alike on all the
various nations which now formed Latin Christendom;
the Northern as the Southern, the German as the
Italian. In this adventurous age there must be room
and scope for every kind of religious adventure. The
untameable independence and individuality of the Teu-
tonic character, now dominant throughout Germany,.
France,, and England, still displays itself, notwithstand-
ing the complicated system of feudal tenures and their
bondage, in the perpetual insubordination of the nobles
to the sovereign, in private wars, in feats of hardihood
and enterprise, bordering constantly on the acts of the
robber, the freebooter, and the pirate. It had been at
once fostered by, and found vent in the Crusades, which
called on every one to become a warrior on his own
account, and enrolled him not as a conscript or even as
a feudal retainer, but as a free and voluntary soldier of
the Cross, seeking glory or plunder for himself, or working
out his own salvation by deeds of valour against the
Unbelievers.

It was the same within the more immediate sphere of
religion.    When that yearning for independ- J^*1**for
ence, that self-isolating individuality was found adventure,
in connexion with the strong and profound passion for
devotion, there was nothing in the ordinary and esta-
blished forms to satisfy the aspirations of this inordi-
nate piety.   Notwithstanding, or rather because of the